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fence, he envied those be saw in a 
situation which he was accustomed 
to contemplate with pleasure. Ha 
reflected blame on a father, who, 
in other circumstances, would have 
been regarded with the most -tender 
affection ; and, at last, he sought 
relief from his troubles in the bowl of 
intoxication. Thus were bad habits 
formed, and evil passions engender- 
ed, in a mind naturally amiable and 
ingenuous. In short, he lived a 
prey to a gloomy, fluctuating, and 
discontented mind, and ended his 
•lays in obscurity and indigence. 
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T» tit Proprietors of the Belfast Magavne. 

" Oh, la! cries a Miss, how enchantingly 

clever, 
" As I hope to be saved, you are greater 

than ever." 

"IF your readers were to judge of 
■*■ the characters of the Proprietbrs 
of the Belfast Magazine by the sen- 
timents so frequently reiterated in 
such parts of the work as are well 
known to be written by themselves, 
they might reasonably suppose, that 
you were a company of long-visaged 
philosophers, vyho, from the melan- 
choly reflections arising from the 
frequent habit of viewing the 
many follies and vices of man- 
kind, had contracted a certain ex- 
pression of countenance, which a 
fanciful being, who prided himself 
upon his skill in physiognomy, might 
imagine, indicated, thai you thought 
** Life was war, eternal war with 
wop," as you certainly give the 
public most gloomy pictures of the 
cornmercial and political state of the 
nation. 

If such has been the impres- 
sion which your writings have made 
on the minds of your readers, how 
much reason have they to be sur- 
prized, that you have complied with 
the vitiated taste of some of your 
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novel-reading writers and readers, 
who can relish nothing but tales, 
and inserted a story, which you en- 
titled, " Generosity of character ex- 
emplified in the story of Benevolus 
and Florella;" but which, I think, 
would have had a more appropriate 
appellation, if yon had entitled it, 
" An attempt to prove how far ladies 
may proceed in flirting without cen» 
sure." On first' reading this story, I 
had thought the ladies should meet to 
return you thanks for pointing out so 
minutely how far they were author- 
ized to proceed in flirting, but on 
considering the matter more fully, 
I feared if such a measure had been 
proposed, some prudent ladies would 
have been inclined to pass a 
vole of censure on the writer of 
the story, and on you for giving it 
publicity. 

I do not indiscriminately censure 
the whole of the story of Benevolus 
and Florella ; it contains some 
good observations; but surely to 
enforce these observations, it was 
not necessary to relate a story of a 
flirting widow. 

The story was misplaced, when 
it obtained admission into your pages; 
you should continue to maintain the 
character which your Magazine has 
generally so well Fifpporied, of an 
independent and instructive publica- 
tion, and leave such tales to novel 
writers, and to the insipid and trifling 
Walter Scott. I mention his name 
in particular, because* in his- poem 
ot Roktjjy, he gives a sanction to 
his copyists to permit their heroines 
to flirt, as bis heroine Mauilda is an 
adept in this polite accomplishment, 
and adopts a line of condpet .similar 
to that pursued by your Florella. 
Although determined not. to B\ariv 
the " gentle and meek Wilfrid,*' she 
is said to have 

" read the, tales, his taste appwiv'dV 

Apd sung ihe lays he fram'd or lyrfd ; 

Yet loth to nurse the fatal dime 

Qf hopeless love in friendship'* name, 
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Important Reformation effected in the Moral Habits [May. 



In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due. 
Then griev'd to, see her victim's pain, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again." 

It is a misfortune, that a taste for 
tales, whether in prose or verse, is 
become so prevalent, as the gene- 
rality of tales and novels have a 
very injurious effect on the mirid, 
by presenting unreal pictures of hu- 
man life. ■ It has been remarked, 
that "Circulating libraries, by de- 
praving the taste, are as pernicious 
to public morals as dramshops;" 
this is, perhaps, saying too much, 
but I am very firmly convinced, that 
a, taste for novel reading enfeeble? 
the mind so much as to render that 
mental Cultivation, which is so fa- 
vourable to virtue and to happiness, 
quite impracticable. J do not in- 
discriminately condemn all tales ; 
many writers have adopted that mode 
of publishing important moral ant} 
political opinions. I only condemn 
those persons, who, imagining them- 
selves capable of writing tales, seem 
to suppose that any kind of nonsense 
which relates a few trifling incidents 
■will instruct and amuse their rea- 
ders. 

Ballygarvagh G.F. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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The following Account of an Important 
Reformation effected in the Moral 
Habits of the IVorkn^en at the La- 
nark Cdtton Mills, in consequence 
of the judicious Plans for the Pre- 
vention of Crithes adopted by Mr. 
Owen, the Manager of the Manu- 
factory, is extracted from the Phi- 
lanthropist, in their Remarks on " A 
New View of Society : or Essays on 
the PrincijAe of the Formation of 
the Human Character, and the Ap- 
plication of the Principle to Prac- 
tice." 
ONE of the first individuals who 
was instrumental in introduc- 



ing the cotton manufactures into 
Scotland, where they have been 
carried On to so great an extent, was 
Mr. David Dale, of Glasgow. A- 
mong his other operations, he avail- 
ed himself of the great power of 
water, which was afforded at the ce- 
lebrated cataract called the Falls of 
the Clyde, near Lanark ; and there 
erected cotton-mills on the largest 
scale- 
Working at these mills was con- 
sidered among the labouring classes 
of the Scots as an inferior, and rather 
a degrading species of occupation. 
By consequence, it was with difficul- 
ty that labourers were procured. It 
happened by necessity thatthn least 
reputable among all classes, those 
who found it must difficult to obtain 
any other sort of employment, were 
those alone who resorted to the mills. 
To supply the scarcity of hands, Mr. 
Dale was under the necessity of ap- 
plying to the superintendents of the 
parish poor, in the most populous 
town?, who sent him children, but at 
a very early age. ^Mr. Dale was a 
man of eminent philanthropy, and 
had the happiness of these children 
much at heart. He established for 
them, schools at his own expense. 
But as he could not dispense with 
their labours, which were begun at 
far too early an age, their schooling 
produced but trifling eifects ; and as 
they were corrupted by the vicious 
population among whom they lived, 
they generally grew up indifferent 
characters. 

The sort of life to whicn those 
labourers are condemned, who are 
employed in great manufactories, is 
highly unfavourable to the virtues 
both of their bodies and their mir.ds. 
From six o'clock in the morning till 
seven at night, with two short inter- 
vals for meals, they pass their lives 
in what, from many causes, is in ge- 
neral a very unwholesome atmos- 
phere. This great portion of their 



